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Editorial 

In the last-issued volume of his monumental Hisfory of the Novel, Dr. E. A. Baker remarks 
that librarians do not expeé to be thanked for their services and then, charaéteristically, 
proceeds to thank some piel or so. Whatever our expectations are, we are none the less 
 semphy when a writer does express his debt; it helps us, it justifies our work. Few 
tributes of late have been more graceful than this paid by Mr. J. D. Griffith Davies in his 
useful and attractive Honest George Monk, which has lately come from Mr. John Lane: “ What 
I should do without the kindly help of my friend, R. J. Gordon, Librarian of the Leeds 
Public Libraries, I really don’t know. Like some fairy godmother he produces for my use 
the rarest books ; and his keen personal interest in all forms of research, and the unfailing 
courtesy of his colleagues, makes the Reference Library at Leeds one of the homeliest places 
for work.” It is worth while to compare the expression here with the words Mr. Berwick 
Sayers has written at the end of his preface to the 1937 edition of Brown’s Manual. 

The Chief Librarian of Blackburn has been enquiring into the advisability of classifying 
fiGtion in the way that is now often suggested, under “ Thrillers,” “Deteétive,” “Crime,” 
“Wild West,” etc., which is thought by some saves the time of readers. His conclusion 
is that “ no satisfactory classification has been devised as to warrant its general approval 
Or to encourage its adoption.” He says, however, that such arrangement “ would possibly 
save the reader time and thought but it could never guarantee the certainty of his procurin 
any particular book—in fact, he would probably find that by direéting the attention of 
teaders (whether of fiction or otherwise) to such sections, his chance of obtaining such book 
would be greatly reduced.” From twenty of the most important libraries in the country he 
has drawn the comments that fiction is “ unclassifiable,” that it is ““ wrong to separate novels 
by one author,” that it is “ pandering to passing fashion,” that “ no satisfactory scheme has 
been proposed,” that staff time does not permit it, that if shelves are full the critics remark 
“ there are too many books ” and if empty “ not enough,” that classification is not worth the 
time spent in its attempt, and that it has been tried by one and discontinued because the 
advantages were outbalanced by the disadvantages. On the other hand, two libraries seem 
to be favourable: one after eighteen months’ experience says he finds a broad classification 
successful ; the other finds the service is quicker and then goes on to qualify his opinion 
by saying that it causes a “ drain on the popular sections, and really one cannot keep pace 
with the demand.” “ For efficiency of our service I can recommend it, but for attempting 
to keep pace with the demands of readers I cannot.” Mr. R. Ashton therefore concludes 
his report by suggesting its adoption is not desirable, but that what is required could be 
met by the publication of a seleé classified guide to authors. 

* * * * * * 

The writer of a letter to a daily newspaper complains that he printed his name on his 
eprcrcion form instead of writing it, and it was refused for that reason by the librarian. 

Library Association apparently informed the paper that it had never heard of such a 


= i if the reader could prove that it was his usual signature it would presumably be 
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The matter is probably a legal one, but the Libraries A&s definitely give a power to 
the library authority to make regulations for the safety and use of every library under their 
control, and therefore they would seem to beable to demand a real signature. Printed signatures 
can be very easily imitated. The rule which requires a proper signature from a reader is 
a wise one, and in his interest. Every librarian met with cases where signatures have 
been forged or where names of others have been used in order to obtain library privileges. . 
The Library Association should obtain legal opinion upon this subjeé. 

* * * * * * 

A useful meeting was held last month at the County Hall, Westminster, on hospital 
libraries. Mr. George R. Bolton, whose enthusiasm for this matter all public librarians 
know, in the course of an address which created great interest, forecast the day when the 
service of books to hospitals would be of the public libraries service and not solely 
dependent for books on gifts, as now. Sir Alfred Webb-Johnson and Dr. Letitia Fairfield 
both spoke on the great value of reading during convalescence. It must be specially good, 
Sir Alkced thought, for surgical patients, but even more in respect of chronic medical and 
mental cases. Reading, Dr. Fairfield thought, stimulated in chronic patients who were apt 
to be apathetic, the desire to get well. Miss Helen Kellaway, who is Librarian of the 
Lewisham L.C.C. Hospital, thought that few forms of voluntary social service gave more 

leasure both to worker and patient. The meeting was held by the British Section of the 
Guild of Hospital Librarians. 


* * * * * * 


The problem of ooeeaing special facilities for the Adolescent is beginning to exercise 
the minds of many of our readers and a new work dealing with the administration of the 
Department and the various alternatives that are open to the librarian who wishes to make 
some special provision for this youthful class of reader will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Grafton & Co. The author, Mr. Eric Leyland, comes from a Library System that has for 
many years successfully employed an “‘ intermediate ” department. The work does not confine 
itself to one aspect of the method but deals with every side of the problem. The chapter on 
Classification includes a simplified scheme, and the problem of Cataloguing suitable for the 
youthful reader is fully considered. Book selection is also dealt with practically from this 


aspect. 
* * * * 


Mr. S. W. Anderson wrote an article on the subject of the Library and the 
Adolescent two years ago and in the April Number of the Library Assistant, which 
comes to hand as we go to press, he confirms the increasing interest in this branch of 
library work and mentions that one or two signs show that its importance cannot be 


Lonpon’s ExistinG LisRary. 


Many of the landmarks of Old London are fast disappearing, and those connected with the 
book trade are no exception to the rule. Amongst those which remain, Day’s Library, of 
Mount Street, is one of the most famous. Founded in 1740 the firm had its first premises 
in Berkeley Square, but soon moved to Mount Street, where it has been ever since, though 
not in the same building. Incorporated with it are several firms which were of note in their 
time. Among these are Cawthorn’s British Library, and Hookham’s British and Phe 
Library. The former was a sideline of that versatile but erratic man, John Bell, the foun 

of Bell’s British Poets, and the editor of numerous fashion papers. The latter was founded 
by Thomas Hookham, who published some of Mrs. Radcliffe’s books. In 1884 the firm 
took over the business of Messrs. Standish & Co., late Halfhide, who were well known as 
seal engravers and heraldic Stationers. Amongst the many famous patrons of Day’s Library 
have been Lord Tennyson, Florence Nightingale, Oscar Wilde and Max poe: de With 


so many historic traditions and such a past many firms might be content to rest on their 
laurels, but Day’s, as many librarians will testify, continue to give admirable service. 
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Scarborough Conference Notes 


By A BE. 


One of the interesting things about the programme of the Library Association Conference 
is that for the first time the fare that is to be available at the Annual Dinner has been made 

ublic. We do not mean what will be eaten or drunk, but what the speeches are likely to 
be. Usually an Annual Dinner is dreaded by many people because the speeches are as a rule 
too long and lacking in humour, and often in the first elements of the festive. At Margate, 
however, the speeches reached a Standard, never surpassed we believe, in the Association’s 
dining history. This year we have in the first place the Archbishop of York in the chair, 
and he is to respond to the toast of “‘ The Library Association.” It will be interesting to 
hear what Dr. Temple makes of us, apart from the fa that anything he says in any capacity 
is worth hearing. “ The Mayor and Corporation of Scarborough” has been entrusted to 
Mr. Savage, and our past-President, as is well-known, invariably brings into every speech 
he makes something of his own and something worth thinking about. The guest of the 
evening is Mr. Osbert Sitwell, the eldest brother of the Sitwell trio and one of the most 
original personalities in modern English literature. He will respond to what is now con- 
sidered to be the toast of the evening, “ Literature,” which will be proposed by Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers. The toast of “ The Library Association ” will be submitted by Mr. J. H. 
Nicholson, Principal of University College, Hull, another fine speaker with a wide reputation 
and experience in adult education. It will be seen, therefore, that the toasts are to be few, 
and that the Council must have given very considerable thought to the choice of speakers. 
It was bound to do so, of course, after the high standard set by Mr. Salter Davies, Mr. Harold 
Laski, Mr. Jast and Dr. Sandison at Margate. 


The social events are to include what is in effeé&t a Coronation Dance. This, it is under- 
Stood, is going to be one of the popular features of the occasion, and early application for 
tickets is essential. 


We nave already gone over the programme in our earlier pages, so further discussion 
may now be postponed. The idea of the gift, by way of souvenir, of a suitable book to the 
library of the town we visit, which was put into pra¢tice for the first time at Margate, will 
be continued at Scarborough. We understand that the Chief Librarian there, Mr. W. H. 
Smettem, has been asked to indicate the book or set of books which in his view would make 
an acceptable embellishment of his colleétion. Some criticism of such gifts has been made. 
It should be pointed out that they are not intended to supply a library with a book which 
any responsible committee would consider a necessary or desirable part of its Stock ; it is to 
furnish something that would be an embellishment of that stock and perhaps would not be 
bought in the ordinary way. Specially finely printed editions, or extra illustrated, or specially 
rare volumes are indicated as in usual circumstances appropriate for such gifts. They are 
to remain in the local reference library as a permanent memorial of what is always a pleasant 
occasion. 

The innovation at the meeting will be the official announcement of the first award of 
the Library Association Carnegie Medal for the best children’s book of the year. It is now 
known by everyone that this was awacded to Mr. Acthur Ransome for his Pigeon Poff. This 
again has been the subje& of criticism. It was felt by some that Mr. Ransome was not in 
need of any such additional reputation as might be given him by such an award, and it would 
be better if the Medal were used for the discovery of new genius. Other things being equal, 
this is undoubtedly a sound argument, but surely, if the Medal is for the best book of the year, 
“ best” can have only one interpretation. If the Medal were for the best book by a writer 
not yet famous, it would be anothet matter. Mr. Arthur Ransome will be present to receive 
the Medal at the hands of the President, and that itself will be an event of considerable 
attraction, 
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WHITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


Form Headings in Classification : SCHEMES FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 


By W. F. Wricur, B.A., A.L.A. (Patent Office Library). 


DEFINITION. 

In all except the most elementary schemes of classification appear certain constantly 
repeated headings. They are not themselves subjeé headings or ae but are divisions 
of subjeét headings repeated as required under each subjeé&. Standing alone they have no 
subje& significance and it is only in relation to the heading above them that their meaning 
in the classification scheme appears. These headings are called form headings and have 
been thus defined :—‘ Form classes and divisions are those in which the predominating 
charaéteristic of classification—the subjeét of the book—is abandoned in favour of the 
charaéteristic of form; the books and material in them are arranged not by the subjeds 
but by the form in which the subjeéts are presented. . . . it ignores the subjects of the books 
and arranges them into broad groups which show their form.” [Sayers, “‘ Manual of Classi- 
fication,” 1926, pp. 76 and 79.] 

This definition applies very well to a general scheme of classification, although even 
then except in a very few cases—in some of the first ten subdivisions of Dewey for instance— 
it is not stri€tly true to say that “ the subjeé of the book is abandoned.” Rather the subje& 
is first considered and afterwards the form in which that subje& is presented becomes the 
final criterion for allocation. Indeed later [p. 82] in the same work we read, “ classify by 
topic and then by form.” In a special classification the subje& is never abandoned. The 
work is first allotted by subjeé and then, afterwards, its form determines its final placing. 


PURPOSE. 

The service which any library renders its readers, and particularly the speed of that 
service, bears a direét relation to the efficiency of its classification. The closer the classifica- 
tion, #.e., the more nearly works are placed to their exaé& subje& and not lumped in with 
other subjeéts in inclusive general headings, the more rapidly and exaétly can those works 
be consulted and information on a given subje& be found. This applies with special force 
to reference libraries, in which the question most often asked is not “ Have you such and 
such a book ?” but “ Where can I find information on such and such a subjeé ? ” 


In whatever detail the classification scheme may be drawn up, however, there always 
comes a time when further subjeé& division, although it is highly desirable, is impossible. 
In one particular library, for instance, in the subject “ Steam Engines and Engineering,” 
after very close subdivision and the placing out of works in this section to 79 specific heads 
there still remain 280 works which cannot be further subdivided by subjeét. Such grouping 
occurs in all libraries which have a comprehensive colle&tion of works on any important 
subje@. Obviously it is laborious for any reader to have to wade through such groups of 
works. If he is interested in the economics of the subje& then tables and catechisms will 
be of no use to him ; if he is Studying its history then he should be able to find at once works 
already written on the subje& from this point of view. To — dire@ly at his disposal 
exactly what he wants resort is had to further division according to the form in which the 
works are presented. In the example cited the works are divided into ten form classes so 
removing 130 from the main group of “ general treatises ” and putting together and making 


immediately available works treating the subje& from the 1 aspeé in which the reader 
is interested. 

Division of works according to their form may be called “ second-stage ”’ classification. 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Form headings, then, because they are a part of all classification schemes and are repeated 
under all headings of importance in every scheme, play a major rdle in classification. The 
value of any scheme is considerably affected by the way in which the form headings are drawn 


— 
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and by the ease with which allocation of matter to them can be effected. In general 

ification allocation of a work to one particular form heading does not, as a rule, present 
much difficulty but in a special classification the allocation is not always evident and the 
closer the classification is done the greater becomes the difficulty. For this reason it is essential 
that each form heading shall be p enor and precise, i.¢., that it shall be immediately clear 
what is intended to be allocated to it and that headings shall be, so far as is practicable, mutually 
exclusive. (The ideal is that they shall be wholly so, but in practice this is impossible.) There 
should be no vague “ etceteras ” and “ and the likes ” tacked on to the end of headings but 
all material which is to be put to a heading should be named in the heading or defined in an 
accompanying explanation of what the heading is intended to contain. 

Certain headings have a double value, as subjects and as form headings. Bibliography, 
history and philosophy are all subjeéts themselves as well as forms under which other subjects 
may be treated. Dewey’s oro has this double value ; to it as subjeé& headings go books on 
Bibliography, /.e., on the history of books, as Mr. Esdaile’s “ Student’s Manual of 
Bibliography,” to it as form heading would go a bibliography of bibliographies, as Mr. 
Peddie’s “ National Bibliographies,” and in some libraries bibliographies of individual subjeéts. 
Review OF LITERATURE. 

In spite of their importance little seems to have been written about form headings. In 
all existing detailed schemes of classification such headings are provided and in some of 
them lists have been compiled of a standard set of headings but I have not been able to trace 
a paper on form headings as such. 


In Dewey there are nine standard form headings, [Dewey, M. “ Decimal classification 
and relative index.” 12th ed. 1927. Vol. 1, p. 17], called “ common subdivisions ” and 


arranged thus :— 
o1 Philosophy, theories. 06 Societies, associations, transactions, 
oz Compends, outlines. reports, etc. 
03 Diétionaries, cyclopedias. 07 Education, study, teaching, training, etc. 
04 Essays, leétures, letters, etc. 08 Polygraphy, colleétions, etc. 
os Periodicals, magazines, etc. o9 History. 


The division is not extensive, no attempt at definition is made and the deceptive “etc.” is 
included. In a scheme produced for general use this “ etc.” is perhaps a useful safety valve. 
It allows individual libraries adopting the scheme to fit into the heading just what it suits 
them to put there. But in a scheme aétually in use in any one library there should be none 
of this vagueness ; the headings should be specific. 

BROWN [“ Subjeé classification.” 1906, pp. 15; 57-66] has drawn up an extensive 
table containing nearly a thousand headings which he calls a ‘‘ Categorical table of forms, 
amg standpoints, qualifications, etc.” Most of the headings in the table are not striétly 
orm headings but rather subject subdivisions of subjects. Again there is no attempt at 
definition. 

CUTTER has a list of nine form headings [“ Expansive classification.” 1891-93, pp. 129- 
30. “ The first six classifications ”} as follows :— 


1. Theory. 4. History. 7. Periodicals. 
2. Bibliography. 5. Dictionaries. 8. Societies. 
3- Biography. 6. Handbooks, etc. 9. Colleétions by several authors. 


There is no attempt at definition and the list is not sufficiently detailed for close classification. 
In his later, more detailed, ‘ Seventh classification,” which was never completed, Cutter 
has no general table of form headings. He may have intended to include one in seétion A, 
“‘ Generalia,” but this se€tion was never published. At the end of section Y, “ Literature,” 
he has a “ Form list” of thirty-five form headings with many sub-headings to them and 
in&tructions as to what is to be put in each heading. This list is for literature only. Through- 
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out the scheme he has included form headings. Neither their wording nor order is consistent 
but they make up into the following approximate table (variations are shown in square 
brackets) :— 

theory, philosophy, [study] 

bibliography 

biography 

history 

diétionaries [and nomenclature] [and encyclopedias] 

[nomenclature, terminology] 

apparatus 

tables [handbooks] [compends] 

yearbooks, directories [handbooks] 

periodicals 

societies 

colleétions [and miscellany] [general collections] 

general and miscellaneous works. 


The detailed LIBRARY OF CONGRESS scheme [‘ Classification,” 1901, etc.] has no 
Standard table of form headings but the Library publishes a separate list “ Subje& 
subdivisions,” (6th ed., 1924), which contains tables of :— 

1. subjeé& subdivisions under names of countries, states, etc. 
2. under names of cities and towns. 
3. general form divisions under subjects. 


4. additional subdivisions under special classes of subjeéts. 


Of these only the headings in table (3) are striétly form headings, the rest being in the main 
subjeé subdivisions like those in Brown’s ‘‘ Categorical table,” although a few form headings 
are included in table (4). In the scheme itself however form headings, many and varied, are 
repeated throughout where they are required. They are not consistent and must in some 
cases be difficult to place to, as the following selection will show :— 

general works 

general treatises 

comprehensive works 

descriptive works 

pictorial works 

text books—advanced 

—elementary 

popular works 

minor works 

special treatises. 

In RANGANATHAN’S recent scheme [‘‘ Colon Classification,” 1933. Pt. IL., p. 4] 

a table of common subdivisions defined [Pt. I., p. 16] as “ subdivisions which occur in many 
classes,” is included. It has twenty-three headings which are in the main form headings. 
No attempt is made at definition and the headings seem to have been cramped so as to make 
them suit a notation of twenty-three letters alphabetically, (h, i, and o are not used), but most 
forms likely to arise are provided for, if not in sufficient detail. 


BLISS in his “ Organisation of knowledge in libraries,” 1934, [pp. 81; 83] advocates 
the inclusion in the ideal classification scheme of “ systematic schedules,” lists of a 
** applicable more or less extensively thruout the system. Some . . . applicable, wholly 
or partly, under any class, others only under certain classes or sections . . . these forms 
and kinds (in the sense of format, make-up, composition or condition of content, but not of 
its scope, definition, or relation) may . . , be subsumed under the terms anterior and ancillary, 
not to the study [#.e., subjeét] but to its classification systematically regarded.” He includes 
[pp- 322-3] seven schedules ; these are not lists of form headings but of subje sub-divisions, 
“recurrent captions,” except Schedule I. which is a list of “Anterior divisions or sub- 
divisions ” and consists of eleven sets of form headings and a heading each for special sizes 
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and special collections. Of the eleven sets of form headings two are alternatives. The head- 
ings are comprehensive and what is intended to be allocated to each is specified, although the 
addition of “ etc.” makes this specification not final. The first division, ¢.g., is “ 1. piitesaes 
books: Diétionaries, Encyclopedias, Handbooks, Atlases, etc.” The fifth—‘ 5. Ancillary 
to the subje& ” is a vague heading which might be variously interpreted on various occasions. 

In his “ System of bibliographic classification,” New York, 1935, he has treated the 
subje& more fully [pp. 10-14] and includes [pp. 86-87] a developed version of schedule I. 
referred to above, together with an index to it which includes additional forms not named, 
although implied, in the schedule. He also includes special schedules of headings for dividing 
up specific subjects, as “ Schedule 3. For subdivision under the history of countries, etc.” 
[pp. 198-200]. Some of the headings in these special schedules are additional form headings 
of more limited application not included in Schedule I., as ¢.g., “ archives and documents ” 
in Schedule 3, “ inscriptions and paleography ” in Schedule 4, “ For the subdivision of any 
language.” Of his schedules he says “ In complexity they are intermediate between Dewey’s 
primitive table of ‘form divisions’ and the recent 40-page schedule of ‘common sub- 
divisions’ of La Classification Décimale; they are more concise than . . . Brown’s 
: Categorical Table’ . . . and they are much less intricate than the recent Colon Classification 


“Ancillary to the subje&” is defined [p. 11]. 

The schedules are comprehensive and and only a large library would need additional 
headings, but in order to fit his headings to a notation of nine single figures he has grouped 
forms which might more conveniently be separated and given individual notation as for 
instance diGtionaries, pocketbooks and atlases in “1. Reference books.” 

The most thorough treatment of form headings is that accorded to them in the 
BRUSSELS expansion of Dewey [“ La Classification décimale.” Nouv. éd. 1927-32.]. This 
work includes a section of “ Tables complémentaires ” and of these Table (d) [pp. 1543-54] 
is a comprehensive and detailed list of form headings, with notes and definitions. Form head- 
ing is thus defined : ‘‘ Common form subdivisions are those which serve to subdivide material 
by kinds of documents. They determine the form, origin, destination, or special nature of 
the work in question. They answer the question ‘ What form of document?’ The form 
in which the document is presented is considered as distin& from its subje&. It is a biblio- 
graphical documentary container put at the service of a specific subjeé& content. It covers 
(1) material form of the document, that is the substance which serves as its substratum, as 
well as the dimensions and shape of this substance ; (2) graphic form—figures, text, notation, 
or marks ;. (3) intelle€tual form of the document or type of development of the subje&, that 
is the Stru€ture and disposition of the intelleftual elements by means of which the subje& is 
presented. Thus a systematic treatise differs from an historical exposition.” 

The table contains some 175 headings worked out in detail and provided with a univer- 
sally applicable notation, preceded in each case by 0. Where necessary precise indications 
are given as to what is intended to be allocated to a given heading, + “ (065) Commercial 
eStablishments. Class here organisations and institutions which, under various names and 
forms required by law, have an economic, commercial, industrial or financial objeftive and 
work for gain. Businesses, firms, commercial, industrial and financial companies, exploiting 
companies, commercial establishments, private administrations, factories, banks, wholesale 
houses, shops, etc. 

These institutions are classed under the country and town in which they have their 
offices, their registered address or their principal establishment.” 

These form headings are intended to be used throughout the scheme under any heading 
which can be further divided to show the “ forme bibliographique ” or the “ point de vue 
analytique ” of any material classified. Only a very large library would need to use all the 
headings provided. The marks allocated to these form headings and intended to be added to 
the class mark of the main subjeét reach six figures, ¢.g., (062.344), and when added to the 
main mark give anything up to twelve figures as a class mark—clumsy and unwieldy but 
unavoidable in this system. 
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STANDARD HEADINGS. 


In the present paper an attempt is made to draw up a Standard set of form headings 
suitable for use in a detailed scheme for close classification and particularly for a special or 
technical classification scheme. In the list of suggested headings what it is proposed should 
be allocated to each is worked out in detail and examples to make the suggestions clearer 
are added. For the sake of simplicity the examples quoted are, wherever possible, in English 
and they are chosen so as to be as wide and illustrative as possible. The majority of the 
examples cited in the first seétion—periodicals—are current but it must not be forgotten 
that a classification scheme has to provide for all time, since libraries, and particularly special 
libraries, contain and retain material of past centuries. Headings have to be provided for 
forms now out of date or no longer used and regard must be had for new forms which will 
be created in the future. For future forms one can make no other allowance than that of 
leaving room for their intercalation by giving one’s scheme a flexible notation, but old forms 
which may seem Strange and perhaps unnecessary are included because literature for them 
has existed at some time in the past and is still preserved in some libraries. 

It will be seen that some of the headings suggested are not striétly “ form” headings, 
in that they do not define, or conversely do not have as their origin and justification for their 
existence, the form, in the bibliographical sense, of the literature which it is intended shall 
be allocated to them. They are rather formal headings, which, because they repeat under a 
number of main headings it is convenient to treat as form headings; that is to say they are 
headings which, like form headings have no significance when they stand alone—they are 
not subjeé& sub-headings. As Mr. Sayers has shown (Op. cit., pp. 81-2] even the stridlly 
form headings split up into two classes, depending on outer and inner form. In the outer 
form class come “ dictionaries, essays, drama, periodicals, poetry.” The form is objective 
and physical, the literary shape in which the subject matter or the artist’s message is pre- 
sented. In the inner form s come “ history and philosophy.” Here the form is sub- 
jective,—the method by which the subje& matter is presented,—and the work may have 
one of the outer forms of another class, as for example a collection of essays on the philosophy 
of history. Here the outer form of the work is determined by its literary structure, i.-., its 
division into essays; the inner form of the work is determined by its method of approach 
to its subjeét, by the aspect under which that subje& is regarded. 

In very close classification a further factor determines the division of form headings— 
the issuing body, the source of material. In the list below sepatation of ‘ society publications’ 
from ‘ journals’ does not depend on form but on source, as does also that of ‘ journals of 
‘Evite companies * from ‘ trade journals.’ All are periodicals, all may be similar in make-up, 

ut content usually differs and for aa purposes it is advantageous to separate them. 
Their origin is made the criterion for this separation. In most schemes this influence of 
source is seen in the scheduling of the form headings. The Library of Congress scheme 
includes headings for “ associations ” and “ congresses ” ; the Brussels scheme for “ publica- 
tions of societies,” divided up according to the various types of society, as “ official bodies,” 
“ private associations and institutions.” 


NoraTION. 

A paper on form headings would not be complete without a reference to notation. The 
application of notation depends on whether in one’s scheme there is a separate table of form 
headings, each heading of which can be applied as and where required, or whether the form 
headings are incorporated in the scheme itself, as in the Library of Congress scheme. In 
the first case the table of form headings can be given a Standard notation ; when the form 
heading is used the notation symbol goes with it and is tacked on to the notation mark of 
the subject under which the form heading is used, as in Dewey and the Brussels Expansion. 
In the other case each form heading, as it occurs in the scheme is given its own complete 
notation mark and the mark will be one in its order in the series of marks around it. There 
will not necessarily be a consistent order of marks for a similar series of form headings. In 
a large general library in which much classification has to be done hastily and not very closely 
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the mnemonic value of a consistent mark cannot be questioned ; in a smaller special library, 
where classification has to be done carefully, with expert knowledge and to minute sub- 
division, a mnemonic series of marks for one’s form headings is of small value and is dis- 
counted by the complicating of final marks which it ordinarily introduces. 

In this first part headings with accompanying explanations and examples are given for 
periodical publications only. In a second part it is hoped to give similar headings and 
examples for material not published periodically. 


PERIODICALS. 
DEFINITION. 


The N.E.D. thus defines a periodical :—‘‘A magazine or miscellany the successive 
numbers of which are published at regular intervals (as weekly, monthly, etc.). Not applied 
to a book published in parts nor normally to a daily, weekly or monthly newspaper.” 

CUTTER [* Rules for a diéionary catalogue.” 4th ed., 1904, p. 21] defines :-— 
“ Periodical—a work issued at intervals which are usually regular; it is generally written 
by many contributors.” On p. 59, §133, he states the four characteristics of a periodical 
(No. 2 should be noted. This aspeé of continuity has been missed by the N.E.D.) :— 

(1) that it be published at intervals, usually but not necessarily regular ; 
(2) in general that the publication be intended to continue indefinitely ; 
(3) that it be written by a number of contributors under the supervision of 
one or more editors ; 
(4) that it consist of articles on various subjeéts, so that a set of the work does 
not form an organic whole. 
To (4) I would add “ or aspeéts of one subject,” since there are many periodicals limited 
stri@tly to one subject, some extremely narrow. 

“ Periodical ” in this paper comprises all publications issued under Cutter’s conditions 
1-4 and includes periodicals issued by societies, which are excluded from the A.L.A. and 
L.A. joint definition of a periodical. 

PeriopicAL Form HEADINGs IN EXxiIsTING SCHEMES. 

In most schemes little attempt is made to split up periodical publications. They are 
usually lumped together in the one heading “ periodicals, societies, etc.” The INTER- 
NATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE scheme, ¢.g., has the heading 
“ Periodicals. Reports of Institutions, Societies, Congresses, etc.” BLISS has one heading 
“6. Periodicals, including serials of Societies, Institutions, etc.” The SCIENCE MUSEUM 
scheme uses three headings from the Brussels Expansion :— 

(05) Periodicals. Journals. Publications of Societies. 
(058) Annuals. . Yearbooks. Direétories. 
(059) Almanacs. Calendars for special sciences and professions. 
orem division is made by country of origin or language. The LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Periodicals and societies (1) American and English. 


(6) Congresses. 
and sometimes in greater detail by country of issue. 
RANGANATHAN is more detailed :— 


l. societies. 
m. periodicals [periodicals that are not published by a learned society or an 
institution]. 


n. yearbooks, direétories, calendars, almanacs. 
p. conferences, congresses, conventions, anniversaries, centenaries. [0. not 
used]. 


7 

J 

(2) French. 
(3) German. Ae 
(4) Other. 
(5) Yearbooks. ; 
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He distinguishes periodicals—(published in parts), from serials—(volumes issued as a whole, 


¢.g., an annual volume). 
The BRUSSELS EXPANSION has the largest number of divisions for periodicals :— 
pé€riodiques. 
(038) annuaires. 
(059) almanachs, calendriers. 
with nine subdivisions under these headings. 
[(06) sociétés, institutions] optional for the periodical publications of societies 
and institutions. 

None of these, except the Brussels Expansion, is sufficiently detailed for close classifica- 
tion, and none specifies what each heading shall include,—again with the exception of the 
Brussels Expansion. Below an attempt is made to draw up a standard detailed set of periodical 
headings, and examples are cited for each. 

In the scheme itself it is suggested for the convenience of the user (i.¢., the classifier) 
that subjeét headings be written with capital letters, references with initial capitals only and 
form headings all in lower case, as for example :— 


MOTOR ROAD VEHICLES. -heading 
cf. * Internal combustion engines. 
* Military traction, mechanical. -references. 


* Agricultural machinery and traction. 
* Tramways. 
pp. societies. 
pp. journals. 
pp. standards. 
pp. patent literature. -form headings. 
ibliography. 
history. 
pocketbooks. 
general treatises. 
* class mark here. 
PP. = periodical publication. 
The suggested “e = list for periodical publications consists of nineteen headings :— 
. societies. 


Il. collections ; congresses. 
Ill. administrative reports. 
IV. journals. 
V. trade journals. 
VI. journals of private firms. 
VII. reports of private companies. 
VIII. specifications. 
IX. standards. 
X. bibliography ; abstracts ; indexes. 
XI. patent literature. 
XII. trade marks and trade names. 
XIII. pocketbooks ; calendars. 
XIV. annuals. 
XV. trade annuals and annuals of private companies. 
XVI. direétories. 
XVII. trade catalogues. 
XVIII. reports and returns. 
XIX. Statistics. 
It will serve for a large library with up to half a million works. Smaller libraries, not <a 
to divide up so closely, can amalgamate certain of the headings, ¢.g., [V., V. and VI. ; 
and IX.; Ill. and XVIII.; VII., XIV. and XV, 
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No list of headings, however exaétly each heading may be defined, can be foolproof 
in use. Decisions as to allocation have to be made and once made should be noted and 
consistently adhered to. A periodical issued with a distinétive title and called “ Journal of 
the . . . Society,” as for example “ Ele¢trical Engineering ” the Journal of the American 
Institute of Eleérical Engineers, “ The Drop Forger,” Journal of the Association of Drop 
Forgers and Stampers, might for instance be placed to IV. instead of to I. 

In the definitions and examples cited below “ and foreign equivalents ” and “ issued 
periodically ” is to be un in each case. 

(To be continued). 


More Notes on Classification 


CLASSIFICATION is one of the trials of the life of the librarian. When he is eStablished, he is 
not direétly concerned with it except to discover how most usefully he may arrange his books 
and catalogues for his readers. This simple process, however, has involved all the study 
that has gone to make up the art of classification, and to do that simple thing expeditiously 
and accurately—if there can be said to be such a thing as accuracy in classification—requires 
preparation and perception. That librarian then is obviously best equipped who appreciates 
the few principles by which a classification scheme is put together and who is able, because 
he knows these, to realise that there is no such thing as a perfect scheme. Lately rules of 
classification have been criticised because no existing scheme would appear to o perfect 
in their light. This is as sensible a criticism as that which would urge that the Niessen eye- 
sight test is valueless because few or no eyes in the human being are perfe& according to 
its highest figure. Quite as clearly, too, although in practice the librarian may be concerned 
with only one scheme, he ought to know how to use other schemes for a variety of reasons 
which the well-equipped librarian knows perfectly well. His range then should cover the 
theory, history and the application of classification. He may seldom classify a book himself, 
but he is the ultimate court of appeal for a “ placing ” of any book which may have caused 
trouble to his junior classifier. 

To the student the matter is more immediate. The subject, which at one time was enjoyed 
by students of a certain type, just as some enjoy mathematical problems and Torquemada 
cross-word puzzles, has become little short of fearsome. Years ago, Mr. Benson Thorne 
described classification as serra incognita to most library students, and by an auditory error 
The Library Assiftant translated this into “terror.” The error may have been right then ; 
it certainly would be right were it uttered to-day. It is worth considering why this is so. 
In the first place, the student is faced with the formidable task of passing at one sitting both 
classification and cataloguing, but as two separate examinations with four examiners altogether. 
The same examiners ought really to take both subjeéts as they are almost correlatives; an 
even judgment might then be possible over the whole examination. As it is, we know cases 
where candidates ove passed twice in each subject but have failed at any one time to pass 
in both. In the second place, it is a natural tendency of all examiners to continue to stiffen 
their Standards. This is not confined to the L.A., for the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
at its last examination announced that about 25 per cent. of its candidates had passed. Our 
average is about the same. If it is assumed that the examiners wilfully plough candidates 
merely because they do not like their style of handwriting or because they have shibboleths 
of their own, the reply is that this cannot deliberately be so. Moreover, examinations are 
meant, in the last analysis, to choke off candidates who do not have really good qualifications. 

This is cold comfort, and it may be that the 1938 syllabus will clarify the situation ; but 
we rather doubt it. Indeed, the examination would ap only to have been extended, 
not made easier. Meanwhile, a few hints occur to us, gathered from the complaints, justified 
or otherwise, of many correspondents, which may not be valueless. The examiners complain 
twice-yearly that candidates repeat text-books. It is not a fair complaint, as original thinking 
on classification is well-nigh impossible, but it does warn the candidate that repetitions of 
the words of any writer on classification may mean a loss of marks. He must use his own 
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words and examples: a test to which the examiners would do well to submit themselves. 
Next, do not call the rules of classification “ canons’ ; the term was one used by Mr. Sayers 
and it irritates some people. Then, although Brown admitted that his scheme was in a sort 
of evolutionary order, it is fatal, we are told, for a student to say it is, which, if true, is a very 
unfair judgment. If these simple hints are observed, three causes of failure may be eliminated. 

Lately certain teachers whose candidates have not succeeded in the numbers they hoped, 
have turned upon the text-books. Text-books are as fallible as teachers or candidates. No 
one has any freehold in any library subje&t, and we should welcome any signs that these 
critics can contribute any new matter on the subjeé other than the ill-manners which at lea® 
two of them have imported into the discussion. Much of the criticism we have seen is based 
upon misreadings or a want of sense of values. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Leontpas, 


On this tranquil April morning, June does not seem so very far distant. What brought 
it nearer yeSterday was the time-honoured 


“ DoG IN THE MANGER” 
attitude of the several members of my Council who do not care for the holding of Con- 
ferences, when the question automatically came up as to the delegates from our Authority 
to be present at the Library Association Conference which opens on May 31%t next. 

Really, my good Leonidas, you, who live in one of those towns which sends its 
“ Conferencers ” forth in big sedan cars, well tucked up with hair rugs, and piloted by 
undtuous drivers, have no idea how part of the rest of the world lives. I was tempted to 
write a little fantasy for you. Done properly it would make a useful aé& in the reception 
dance cabaret—if there is to be one this year. 

Call °em Mr. Blank, Mr. Nought and Mr. Nobody. In their way they are excellent 
fellows—until the word conference is mentioned. Said Mr. Blank, “‘ Well, Mr. Chairman, 
you know that I moved at the estimates meeting that all conferences be struck out.” 

Mr. Nought: “ ’ear, "ear. A waste of time, I calls it.” 

Mr. Nobody: “ Rather! I am in the fullest agreement with what has been said. I’ve 
been to hundreds of Conferences in my time and they were all picnics.” 

Mr. Chairman: “ Took you a long while to find that out, Mr. Nobody! Had you no 
compunétion about attending so many conferences ?” 

Mr. Nobody: “I resent that remark! ” 

Mr. Nought: “ ’ear, ear! Don’t let him ’ave all his own way! There’s other members 
of the Library Committee as well as im! Me, for instance ! ” 

Mr. Chairman: “ Order, gentlemen, please. Now about the annual Conference of 
the Library Association, to be held at Scarborough, May 31$t to June 4th, next. Is it your 
pleasure that I attend, with the Librarian ?” 


THe THICKENS. 


Three old Faithfuls at the bottom of the table : “Aye, aye! Bring us a stick of rock back! 
I notice you’ve picked a good place for it. Never go to Wigan, I notice.” 

Mr. Blank: “I shall move an amendment. Nobody to go to the Conference.” 

Mr. Nought: “And I shall second that.” 

Mr. Nobody: “And I shall support it. No, I shall move a further amendment. I 
don’t mind the Librarian going. It'll be a nice rest for him after all the hard work he does.” 

Mr. Chairman: “ Well, gentlemen? Any further amendment? All in favour of the 
Librarian only going? One? All in favour of nobody going? Two? All in favour of 
the usual procedure? Thank you, gentlemen! Mr. Nobody’s amendment did not find a 
seconder. Mr. Blank’s amendment lost.” 

Three Old Faithfuls, etc., etc.: “Anyway, be good lads |” 


| 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our success as Library Re-Binders 
during the past 27 years has been won solely on MERIT 
FEATURES OF VALUES 
RECOGNIZED AS 
|. Workmanship @ UNSURPASSED 
ALWAYS RELIABLE AND 
@ ALWAYS AS SPECIFIED 
RANGE AND VARIETY 

: COMPARE FAVOURABLY WITH 
4. LOWEST FOR SIMILAR WORK 

Inventors of the New Process for Book Lettering now in international use 

Inventors of Magazine Cases with Locking Device 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 
com, en on 7 advertisement i. 

modest one and that you ware 

—Ai Public Librarian with over 30 years experience. 

DUNN & WILSON, LTD. 
BELLEVUE BINDERY FALKIRK 


SIX NEW LIBRARY NOVEL 


EACH VERY HIGHLY COMMENDED 


MARGARET—THE WOOD NYMPH John S. Sandbach. 7/6 
RIVERS RUN TO THE SEA Rinaldo W. Armstrong. 7/6 
LEAVING HOME AND COUNTRY E. Grenier. 7/6 

UNCLE AND NIECE W. J. Moon. 7/6 

IN TUNE WITH FATE L. G. Toogood. 7/6 

THE SUPER WOMAN A. Oliver Sutter. 6/- 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 
29, LUDGATE HILL LONDON, E.C.4 
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Mr. Chairman: “ You can rely upon that, and we shall submit a full report ——. 
Mr. Blank, interposing: “ That I shan’t read on principle.” Mr. Chairman: “ Who cares 
anyway!” 

a Leonidas, did you ever hear anything like that in the hallowed committee room 
which is always so faintly aromatic of Coronas ? You did not! But that sort of thing happens 
far and wide in England’s green and pleasant land. 

Those who put up with it will feel quite relieved when they aétually do set foot on 
Scarborough’s soil. 

We might even ventilate it—for it is certainly a problem—at that Round Table Con- 
ference to be devoted to our current problems. Mr. Blank, Mr. Nobody and Mr. Nought, 
by many other names, are thoroughly represented on our Councils and Corporations. Not 
even a wood chisel and a substantial mallet will get it into their skulls that apart from the 
delivery of papers and the discussions thereon, untold good results from those private con- 
versations—those 

“ Weit, We Do Ir Tuts Way” 
chats that are invaluable to all professional folk. Personally I have learnt more in a post- 
midnight chat in an hotel lounge that ever I have learnt from a paper. 

Talking of papers, when are we going to have our papers printed in advance, circulated 
to those in attendance, and providing the powder and shot for a good debate? If it can be 
done at the annual conference of Baths Superintendents, it can be done at the Library Con- 
ference. It is the talk, not the delivery of a mere paper, prosy or polished, that nourishes 
and stimulates the flow of knowledge. 

And shall we this year be favoured by a demonstration of all-round mastery of Mister 
Microphone, or shall we be subjected to the brazen lunged bellowings of well meaning 
men? I have sometimes cursed the day that the microphone and public address equipment 
came into the conference hall. Give me the man who can talk to nine hundred shufflers, 
nose blowers, paper rustlers and chatterers and drown the lot in his rolling periods. Jas 
can do it to perfection. You may say, yes, but where are the Jasts ? Train them up, and 
will come. Bar the bad speaker, whatever his material. If he can’t deliver it pleasingly pass 
his paper round and “ take it as read.” 

One more word, Leonidas, this time on the subjeét of book buying at the Conference. 
Is it an advantage to buy books from the exhibition Stalls, or is it? Tricky ice, this, to 
negotiate, and I am probably putting my foot in it. But I am a great believer in recounting 

rsonal experience, so here goes. Last year one saw the usual travellers, up to a few days 

fore the Conference, saw them morning, noon and night at the Conference, and then up 
they tooled in their automobiles anything from a week to a fortnight after the Conference. 
Book funds of £500 or so can’t Stand it. 

Can one really do both papers, discussions and exhibition full justice ? 

And especially with a programme so attractive. I am ear-marked for Councillor Miss 
Kingsmill Jones, O.B.E., J.P., and her paper, “ Committee work to-day: Policy and 
Practice.” She has a beautiful Chairman’s room to work in at the Manchester Central Library, 
and a gorgeous committee room to preside over. If background makes the man then in 
this case it certainly helps the woman, for she is graciousness personified, delightfully 
informed, and one whose every word can be heard. 

I am interested, too, in Mr. H. M. Cashmore’s s of Libraries in Russia, and very 
much interested in “ The General Trend of Library Policy To-day” with Councillor T. 
Laughton in the chair. And I am acutely interested in the Round Table Conference on 
“ Hospital Libraries” over which Mr. Nowell will preside with such competence. I know one 
hospital library, administered by a certain body, with books from the local public library, 
whose workers returned no figures of books issued for long months. Nor, in faé, did they 
return the books for long months, the reason being that one of the workers had locked the 
cupboard in which they were kept, gone off in a huff with the key in his (her) pocket (note 
the nice distinétion for that might give the game away !) and did not return to the fold till 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
SCARBOROUGH, 1937 


BOOTS BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY 


Will exhibit a representative Collection of Books 
of a General Interest and a Comprehensive Selection 
of Current Fiction eminently suitable for Public 
Library requirements at Attractive Reductions 


A Cordial Invitation is Extended to All Delegates 


CATALOGUES OF THE EXHIBIT OBTAINABLE AT THE STAND 


BOOTS BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY 


CORNWALL ROAD, STAMFORD ST., LONDON, S.E.I 


(NEAR WATERLOO STATION) 
BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD, 


When a book must survive constant and, perhaps, 
rough handling it is only wise to give it the best 
binding—in other words, a STARR binding. For 
over 70 years, STARR binding has given the 
utmost satisfaction because of its excellent quality, 
endurance under heavy wear and very attractive 
appearance. Quality, strength and flexibility are 
the outstanding features, yet prices are remarkably 
keen—and all our work, from the cheapest to 
the best quality, contains those sources of 

strength (none theless important because they are 
| unseen) which assure reliability. May we send you 

more complete details based upon your specific 
requirements— 


J. Starr & Sons, Lia. 


DAWBER STREET WORKS... WIGAN 


Telephone: 3484 (2 lines) Telegrams: “ STARRS” 3484, Wigan 
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winter was long past. Manchester does its hospital libraries well. 


I was recently in 


Manchester Royal Infirmary, visiting a young friend, and I saw ample evidence of the pro- 
vision of good books, in immaculate condition, and what is more to the pe they were 


all very suitable, light to handle, editions. 


Yes, if he chooses Mr. Nowel 


will be able to 


tell us some good things about the proper running of a hospital library. 


We shall lack only weather o 
abundant measure. 


the right sort. 


All the rest is provided, in 


Anyway, Léonidas, do not be so slow to reply. The last time I wrote to you the young 
gentleman who writes about Yom ye repre journals in the Record accused me 
! 


of writing epistles sent to the dead letter 


Vale ! Hypra. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ““ LerreERs ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, THe Lrprary Wor.p.] 


Library Topics 
[The Editor of THe Lrprary Wor.ip would be glad if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

fir t of each month.| 

BOURNEMOUTH.—We congratulate Mr. 
Young on the first numbers of a new library 
journal from Bournemouth—the system from 
which have come so many of our foremost 
Chief Librarians. The produétion is good and 
the entries well spaced. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT. — From this 
library we have received two reading lists, one 
on “ Music: Music Scores and Works about 
Music,” and the second on “ Novels and 
Novelists ”—a mixture of ancient and modern 
works. We notice the omission of Richardson 
and Trollope. The March Bulletin contains 
lists of new accessions. 

CROYDON. — In the January-February 
Readers’ Index is a brief list of books worn out 
by use, with the numbers of issues of each 
volume. It would be interesting to know how 
long each book was in circulation. The 
March-April issue contains an appreciation of 
Edward A. Martin, F.G.S. The Annual 
Index to the Readers’ Index serves as a useful 
list of additions made to the libraries during 
the year. 

DEPTFORD. — From Deptford comes a 
pleasing pamphlet, The Public Library Service : 
an Introduction. Well produced, it gives par- 
ticulars of all the services of a modern system. 
A brief leaflet on Junior Libraries should 


interest teachers, children and others. 


DERBYSHIRE.—The County Library Book 
Lift : a selection from recent additions, and Books 
for Boys and Girls, 1936, are both well printed 
and produced. A glance at them will show 
that the reader living in the country now has 
as excellent a collection of books to sele& 
from as the town dweller. 

HORNSEY .—Several items on local history 
as well as the usual list of additions are given 
in the Book Lift. 

LEEDS.—Two additions to the useful 
series of leaflets showing the resources of the 
Commercial and Technical Library appealing 
especially to clerks and painters and decorators 
have been issued. The Chimney Cormer for 
March contains an article on Charles Kingsley. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — The third number 
of the Book Lift and Bulletin gives a useful list of 
additions and general information on the 
library. 

NOTTINGHAM. — The usual useful 
articles by the Librarians in Charge of the 
Reference and Lending Departments, poiati 
out items of special interest recently a 
are given in the Winter Bulletin. 

PORTSMOUTH. — We have received the 
first issue of The Portsmouth Reader, a quarterly 
bulletin. As well as the usual features of a 
library bulletin, it contains an article on 
“The Corporation Records.” It is well 
printed with an attractive cover. 

RUGBY.—The March New Books gives 
an attractive list of latest additions to the 
library. 

SOUTHPORT. — An Extensive list of 
books on Sports and Pastimes has just been 
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MODERN LIBRARIES REQUIRE MODERN METHODS 


The DICKMAN 
BOOK CHARGING SYSTEM 


ensures 


ACCURACY OF RECORD 
with 


SAVING OF READERS’ TIME AT COUNTERS 


and 
ABOLITION OF EX TRA TICKETS 


Write for particulars to :— 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Co. Ltd. 


28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


or Telephone to HOLBorN 0926 for representative to call 


B. RILEY & Co. Ltd. 


NEW STYLES OF 


BINDING 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 
BOUND FROM THE SHEETS 


NEW BOOKS RE-SEWN & 
RE-INFORCED 


LISTS SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


"P71 OD B 


366 LEEDS ROAD, HUDDERSFIELD 
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issued. The only omission we notice is that 
of any books on Ice Hockey. 

SUNDERLAND.—From January 13th to 
March 7th an exhibition of ‘‘ Modern Mezzo- 
tints of Famous Paintings” was held at the 
Sunderland Public Art Gallery. An Exhibition 
of Modern Commercial and Industrial Photo- 
graphy is being held from March roth to 
April 7th. Inserted in the catalogue is a 
leaflet giving a selection of works on Photo- 
graphy available in the libraries. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY. — 
“ Taffrail,” the author of many fine yarns, 
writes on “ Sea Novels ” in the January Public 
Libraries Bulletin. In the March number of 
the Bulletin is an article on “‘ Mental Misfits” 
by H. A. Vachell. 

TODMORDEN.—Two articles in the new 
issue of the Journal are on “ Modernism,” by 
Edgar Sutcliffe, and on “‘ Compton Mackenzie” 


WARRINGTON.—The Warrington Book 
News is a good piece of book produétion, and 
gives an excellent list of additions. 

WATFORD.—The Junior Bookshelf, the 
quarterly magazine of the junior library, is 
pleasing in format. It seems a pity that a little 
more information is not given. 


Library Reports 
BourNemoutH Municipal Libraries.—Annual 
Report of the Libraries Committee, 193 5- 
1936. Borough Librarian, D. Sievewright 
Young, F.L.A. Population (estimated), 
120,000. Income from Rate, £14,100. 
Stock : Lending, 20,693 ; Reference, 11,722 : 
Music, 4,661; Branches, 53,980; Schools, 
7,966. Additions, 14,619. Withdrawals, 
15,041. Issues: Lending, 219,185; Ref- 
erence, 59,709; Music, 4,462; Branches, 
1,020,755; Schools, 98,652. Borrowers, 
28,860; extra tickets, 14,633. Branches, 6. 
Here is another excellent example of the type- 
written report. It is well produced, easily read, and 
embellished with illustrations reproduced from prints 
in the local colle&tion. Another very successful year 
has passed wherein the good work of previous years 
was more than maintained. The book circulation took 
another step forward towards the one and half millions 
a year, being 5,000 above the total of the year previous, 
and 76,000 more than in the year 1933-1934. It is 
worthy of mention that whilst there was a decline of 
over 20,000 in the number of fidtion issues, 26,000 more 
non-fictional books were used during the year. 3,288 


books were bound in the Libraries’ own bindery. A 


permanent exhibition of and framed 
graphs and prints of early Bournemouth has been 
arranged at the Central Library. All the departments of 


Southbourne Branch Library have been- completely 
reorganised, the lending library being now almok 
double its former size. Alterations have also beep 
carried out at the Central Library, where a cataloguj 
room, administrative offices, and a Staff room are noy 
installed. 


KETTERING Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery— goth Annual Report, 1935. 
1936. Librarian and Hon. Curator, Miss 
Kate E. Pierce, F.L.A. Population, 31,220, 
Rate, 2.58d. Income from Rate, £2,110, 
Stock : Lending, 17,218 ; Reference, 55374 
Additions, 1,699. Withdrawals, 956. 
Issues: Lending, 148,844; Children, 
38,271; Reference, 7,101; Branch, 1,848, 
Borrowers, 6,922; extra tickets, 1,285, 
1 Evening Branch. 

The opening of the first branch library was the 
outstanding feature of an exceedingly busy year. This 
new addition to the service is opened on two nights 
per week only, and is the outcome of the extension of 
the Urban Distri@ of Kettering to include the village 
of Barton Seagrave. Book issues from the Central 
Library showed a big increase on the previous year’s 
figures, all departments having had a most su 
time. The Hospital library continues its good work 
aided by a small band of voluntary helpers. The need 
for an extension of the Central Library has been before 
the Committee and plans were drafted for a children’s 
room, store room, staff room, etc. This work is being 
put in hand at once with the exception, unfortunately, 
of the children’s room which has to be deferred on 
account of the cost. A joint exhibition of the Ar 
Societies of the Midlands was held in the Art Gallery 
and attraéted over 3,000 visitors. 


NEWARK-ON-TRENT. GilStrap Public Library. 
—An Outline of a Year’s Work ending 
March 318t, 1936. Librarian, Arthur Smith. 
Population, 25,000. Rate, 2.28d. Income 
from Rate, 1,064. Stock: Lending, 
13,554; Junior, 2,472; Reference, 4,645. 
Additions, 1,110. Withdrawals, * 321. 
Issues: Lending, 95,068; Junior, 22,217; 
Reference, 23,206; open shelves, . 25,000. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 6,361. 

The Committee have every reason to be satisfied 
with the work of the past year. Various activities of 
the library service were increased, and the book circu- 
lation reached a much larger total than in the yeat 
before. The majority of classes of non-fiétional books 
were more widely used, but there was a fall in the issue 
of fiétion. Extended aétivities in the Junior Library 
resulted in a subStantial increase in the use of 
department. Many good technical works of reference 
were added to the Reference department where business 
was much heavier than usual. To assist the Librarian 
in the seleétion of these technical and scientific books, 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


WITH OVERSEAS INTEREST 


CHOPSTICKS. (3rd Edition.) 
By F. J. CODRINGTON. 
Illustrated by HELEN JACOBS. 
All about China and Chinese Children. 2/6 


THE WIND LADY AND THE TWINS. 
By REGINALD CALLENDER. 
Illustrated by HILDA KERR. 


In which the Twins go on strange 
journeys and make many friends. 26 


DAVID’S BAND. By D. 8. BATLEY. 
Illustrated by BAY ROBINSON. 


A delightful story of an Indian 
Christian family. First published 
in Bengali for Indian children. 1- 


THE PRICELESS JEWEL. By D. Ss. BATLEY. 
The adventures of a brave Indian 
Boy Scout and a little Indian girl. 1/6 


All Hard Covers Postage Extra 


ZEWITh PRESS 


19/21 Southampton St., Fitzroy Sq., London, W.1 


THE NEW COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


An entirely new and revised edition, defining 50,000 
words and phrases and including over |,000 illustrations; 
names and latest population figures of principal cities 
throughout the world; che clearest definitions ever 
given and the plainest guide to pronunciation: nearly 
6,000 synonyms, antonyms, and prepositions with many 
examples of their use; special department of helps to 
correct English; many foreign words and phrases trans- 
lated ; instructions in signs, symbols, and proof-readers’ 
marks; the language of flowers and gems; poisons and 
their antidotes ; weights and measures; and a special 
section giving Coloured Maps of all countries of the 
World. It is undoubtedly an ideal dictionary for Office, 
Home and School. 


Bound in Royal Scarlet Fabrikoid, with 
thumb-notch index, gold edges. 8vo. 
784 pages. Price 10s. 6d. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


27a Farringdon Street, E.C.4 
The Master Makers of Dictionaries 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Hundreds of 
Librarians use 
and recommend 


our service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (twelve lines) 


THE ONLY 
REAL 


Personal Service 


WASTELL’S 
EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY SERVICE 
LONDON, N.17 
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each industrial and manufacturing concern in the 
distri@ was invited to supply a list of books in the 
works’ library, and a list of suggestions for bringing the 
material up to date. The local “‘ Minister's Fraternal ” 
was asked to supply suggestions for the improvement 
of the colle&tion of books on religious topics. Satis- 
factory results have been obtained from the changing 
over of the half-day closing from Friday to Thursday. 
Rapcuirre Public Libraries.—Annual Report 
of the Borough Librarian, 1935-1936. 
Borough Librarian and Curator, G. F. Leighton, 
A.L.A. Population (estimated), 27,400. 
Rate, 2.55d. Income from Rate, £1,639. 
Stock : Lending, 19,840; Reference, 1,842. 
Additions, 2,221. Withdrawals, 701. 
Issues: Lending, 170,838; Children, 
25,169; Reference, 1,782. Borrowers, 
6,794; extra tickets, 1,681. Distributing 
Stations, 2. 

Altogether a most satisfaétory year’s work has 
been accomplished in spite of the drop in the tatal 
circulation. An analysis of book issues shows that the 
decrease is wholly in the use of fiction and children’s 
books, and that the issue of works other than fiétion 
reached the highest output yet recorded in the history 
of the Library. This record has been attained by the 
continuance and extension of the policy adopted in 
recent years of publishing lists of additions and reading 
lists; by special book displays; and the individual 
assiftance of readers. The two distributing Stations 
both show increased issues and numbers of readers. 
The need of further Stations in other parts of the 
borough is worthy of the attention of the Committee. 
The Library acknowledges the value to them of the 
North-West Regional Bureau of which it is a con- 
Stituent member. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bartow: 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
= unique. Its purpose is not only to 
ting together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 

Comper (N. M.) An Introduétion to the 
Scientific Study of the Soil. Ed. 3. 1936. 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

First published in 1927 and revised in 1932. In 
the present revision the chapters on humus, colloi 
and flocculation have been rewritten and fresh material 
on clay mineralogy and on the randomised block 
method has been incorporated. 


Kenprew (W. G.) The Climates of the 
Continents. Ed. 3. 1937. O.U.P. ays, 

Considerable changes have been made to the text 
of the 1922 edition and to the 1927 revision. There is 
scarcely a page without some alteration and many 
chapters have been almost entirely rewritten. Ajj 
Statistics have been revised and the records of many 
new Stations have been incorporated. 


Norton (A. P.) A Star Atlas and Reference 
Handbook. Ed. 6. 1937. Gall & Inglis. 125.64, 
In this edition the new International Astronomical] 
Union’s boundaries are shown on the charts, which 
now give longitude along the Ecliptic. Much of the 
letterpress has been rewritten and the rest considerably 
revised. Several new tables have been introduced and 
there are additional notes on mirrors and eye-pieces for 
telescopes. The atlas was first published in 1910. 


Picxues (H.) The Surface of the Earth, 
Ed. 4. 1937. C.U.P. 3s. 

First published in 1915 and revised in 1925. The 
chief changes in the present edition are a revision of 
the Statigtical information and new material on the 
Conquest of the Air. 

SmirH (Thomas) The Profitable Culture of 
Vegetables. Ed. 2. 1937. Longmans, 
7s. 6d. 

The text of the 1911 edition has been tho 
revised by W. E. Shewell Cooperof the Swanley Horti- 
cultural College, who has brought the book in line with 
modern practice and has added several new chapters, 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS, 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Book Auction Recorps, Volume 34, Part 1. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 
The latest part of B.A.R. covering the period of 
O&.—Dec., 1936, contains 3,808 records from twenty 
sales and a special supplement dealing with the impor- 
tant colleé&tion of German woodcuts which were sold 
at the Mensing Sale last December. 
Gasie (Jj. Harris) Manual of Serials Work. 
Chicago, A.L.A. $2.25. 

The title of this work may be a little mystifying to 
English librarians. It deals with the handling of 
periodicals in American libraries. The book is chiefly 
based on the results collated from a detailed question- 
naire, sent to numerous American libraries, and from 
visits which the author paid to other libraries. After 
a short historical survey of newspapers and magazines 
the author proceeds to deal with their acquisition, and 
concludes with a brief attempt at a classification. 


rams (Thomas M.) and Becxwirn (T. D) 
Notes on the Causes and Prevention of 


mons 2 
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Foxing in Books. Illus. Edwards. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
A reprint of an article which appeared in the 
Library Quarterly of O&ober, 1935. It contains the 
results of preliminary researches, undertaken at the 
expense of the Huntington Library, and describes 
some interesting experiments relating to the formation 
of acid from cellulose, by the moulds which cause 
foxing, and the changes which the iron content of the 
paper undergoes in foxing. Also important are the 
authors’ conclusions regarding the resistance of sized 


fs to foxing. 

oar OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
1936. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

The progress of the Library of is well 
illustrated by the — in this Report. accessions 
ate 228,284 printed books as against 186,864 in 1935. 
The work of the Cataloguing Department resulted in 
128,795, of which 13,584 were items requiring re- 

ing. The classification of the Library according 
to the new scheme now includes more than two-thirds 
of the total contents. 


GENERAL. 


GreenwaLt (Harry J.) American Scene. 
Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is a pity that Mr. Greenwall writes in such a 
very sensational manner, for in spite of much journalese, 
this book does contain a lot of very interesting history 
and in its way will help people to understand some of 
the many puzzling features of the American scene. 
The story of the rise and fall of the t financial 
fawn. dramatic enough when told by offici 

istorians, becomes quite fantastic when overlaid by 

the author’s lurid Style. 

Hamitton (J. A. de C.) (Editor) The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan from Within. With a 
Foreword by Lt.-Col. Sir Stewart Symes. 
Faber. 6d. net. 

This work was originally designed for the use of 
those about to join the Sudan Civil Service. The book 
is divided into five parts. the first dealing with the 
historical and archwological aspeéts of the country, 
the second with the ethnological and anthropological 

of the Sudan, the third and fourth with the 

igi and geographical factors, and the fifth with 

the educational and medical problems which have 

arisen. When cataloguing it should be noted that 

although the book bears the date 1935 in two places 
it was not published until this year. 

Jann (Aegidius) The Silver World. An 
essay on the Ultimate Problems of Phil- 
osophy. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

_ The author has thought profoundly on the subjeéts 
which he desires to lay before his readers, so that they 
may adopt a fresh viewpoint of the existing universe, 
or at least colour their own ideas with something fresh 
of his material. He admits that his 

are at times depressing, even nant, 
but at the last he begs them to have i wah exit 
ing knowledge and build upon it ideals for a future 

More optimistic philosophy. 


Every week a new bulletin is added to its contents, thus 
making it truly an up-to-date Diary of world-events. 


The Index provides immediate reference to every single 

entry. It is renewed every week in order to cover the 

jatest as well as all previous reports 

Now available in 235 Public Libraries in the British Isles. 
Full particulars from : 


KEESING’S LTD., 107 Fleet St., LONDON, E.0.4 


(Harold) and Woopsripce (F. J.) 
The Book of the Vauxhall (Light Six). 
Illus. Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vauxhall owners, or prospeétive owners, will 
want to read this latest addition to Pitman’s Motorist’s 
Library which, besides dealing with the Light Six, deals 
also with the 12 and 14 H.P. models and contains much 
useful information. 

KirKMAN (F. B.) Bird Behaviour. A con- 
tribution based chiefly on a study of the 
Black-headed Gull. Illus. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The conclusions which the author has reached in 
this book are based on a twenty years’ Study of the life 
and habits of the black gull, and form an important con- 
tribution to the Study of animal peychology. The book 
is illustrated by some very beautiful photographs. 


Moore (Alex) Ballroom Dancing. _ Illus. 
Foreword by Philip J. S. Richardson. 
Pitman. 4s. net. 

No excuse is needed for a comprehensive hand- 
book for both student and near-by expert on the grace- 
ful art of dancing. Fashions change quickly. New 
Steps and deviations in technique are frequently intro- 
duced and those who wish to keep up-to-date with the 
latest methods need some such guide as this, A seétion 
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is added on the praétical side of teaching. Diagrams 
and photographs are excellent. 


NewMAn (Ernest) The Life of Richard Wagner. 
Vol. IL, 1848-1860. Tllus. Cassell. 30s. 
net. 


The second volume of Mr. Newman's monumental 
life of Wagner deals with the period 1848-1860, which 
were in many ways the most important years of his life, 
both as regards his musical aétivities and the develop- 
ment of his ideas, political and otherwise. Mr. Newman 
with the aid of Wagner's letters has reconStruéted the 
musician's life during the 1849 Dresden Revolution, 
and his musical life in Zurich. Also important, during 
this period, are the composer’s relations with Liszt. 
Mr. Newman has made use of all the new material 
available, but, even so, as he notes in his preface, has 
been unable to include some recently discovered letters 
of the Zurich period, to be published in Germany 
shortly. These, however, will be dealt with in the next 
volume. 


Norru (Lillie B. and Arthur C.) 101 Things for 
Little Folks to do. Illus. Batsford. 5s. net. 


The problem of finding instruétive and amusing 
things for small children up to the age of about seven 
to ten, is a difficult one. However, those who are faced 
with such a problem would do well to get hold of this 
book, which provides many suggestions of things to 
do and make. 


Perricrew (D. W.) Peasant Costume of the 
Black Forest. Illus. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book which is certain to please students of local 
costume and indeed everyone interested in hats, shoes, 
jewels, embroidery, and other varieties of national 
dress. The coloured illustrations are gay, the plain 
ones attractive in design and the whole is well produced 
at a reasonable price. 


Pounp (Ezra) Polite Essays. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A seleétion of Ezra Pound’s recent criticisms re- 
printed from various literary periodicals. Mr. Pound’s 
abusive intolerance, though well directed and amusing, 
sometimes makes him rather incoherent, and many 
readers will probably find his essay on James Joyce and 
Pecuchet, which is in French, his most lucid effort. 
Amongst the subjects he deals with are Mr. Eliot’s 
solid merit, the position of Dr. Williams, his own 
active anthology, and so on. 


RicuHmMonD (Elsa) The Earlier Letters of 
Gertrude Bell. Illus. Benn. 135s. net. 


This volume will make an important addition to 
the two which were published some ten years ago of 
the Letters which dealt with Gertrude Bell’s later years. 
They not only form a preparatory introduétion to her 
life-work but the recently discovered correspondence 
from Roumania and Persia throw fresh light on her 
early experiences in the East. Her life is too well known 
from the later Letters to need recapitulating here and 
the impressions of the period from 1868 to 1892 will 
enhance the interest in a remarkable personality. 


Rosson (W. A., Editor) The British Ciyil 
Servant. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Accounts by experts on the working and Status 

of all branches of the Civil Service, including the 

Colonial and Indian Civil Services, the semi-public 

services, such as the B.B.C., and all grades of the Home 

and Foreign Civil Service. The writers are all ext 

well qualified to write on their subjeéts and the 

is clear and authoritative. 


Rouse (Clive) The Old Towns of England. 
Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Rouse has dealt with the old towns of England 
under four main headings: The Cathedral City, 
Market and Country Towns, Ports and Harbours, and 
Resorts and Spas. He shews how the funétion of each 
of these types of town has conditioned its growth and 
formation. 


SHAKESPEARE. A New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare. Henry the Fourth. Part 1 
Edited by Samuel Burdett Hemingway. 
Lippincott. 30s. net. 

We welcome this the latest volume of the Variorum 
Shakespeare, now under the auspices of The Modem 
Language Association of America, The Fumess 
tradition has been adhered to except in a few minor 
details. In this play a thorough collation has been 
made of the various quartos and a feature has been 
made of the stage-history in both England and America. 
The notes are so voluminous and have so increased the 
bulk of the volume that it has been found necessary 
to omit the numerous Falstaffian derivatives. Criticisms 
and discussions have been relegated to an Appendix 
on the score of their length. Only praise can be given 
to the scholarship which gone to the making of this 
exhaustive commentary. 


Sinciair (Robert) Metropolitan Man. The 
Future of the English. Allen & Unwin. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Supported on every page by quotations from the 
official figures issued by the authorities, the author 
analyses the conditions of muddle, disease, and inertia, 
under which the average Londonder is presumably 
content to exist. With report of the Commissioner 
for the Special Areas, showing the increase of migration 
into London, issued while this book was in the press, 
this survey of conditions is both of interest and impor- 
tance. The question of the nation’s physical fitness is 
much to the fore and readers of the work under notice 
will find here much material for thought. 


TAVENNER (Blair) Brief Facts. A Concise 
Handbook of Useful Information for the 
Student, Traveller, Writer, Teacher, 
Librarian, Speaker, Business Man and 
General Reader. New York, Putnam 
$2.50. 

This reference work covers an enormous field and 
the publishers are justified in their claim that no single 
book of its size contains more data. 35 pages am 
devoted to brief biographies, as divergent as from 
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Edwin Abbey the artist, to Archimedes the early mathe- 
matician, pen | George Washington to Booth 
Fish, Trees, First Aid Rules, Constellations, Travel 
Distances and Rules for Spelling, jostle one another 
through these voluminous pages, 354 to be precise, 
not counting the overflow on ee wid papers. 
Trarron (Gilbert H.) and Smrrx (Victor C.) 

Science in Daily Life. Edited by W. R. 

Teeters. Illus. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. net. 

A general science course designed to meet the 

requirements of various American syllabi. It is arran, 
on rather a different system from the usual English 
textbook, being divided into two parts: I., Man’s use 
of his physical environment ; and, I1., How man lives 
in and adapts himself to his environment. 


Wiuson (H. A. R. J.) Company Accounting. 
A Treatise on the Accounts of Limited 
Companies for Accountants, Secretaries and 
Students. Pitman. 12s. 6d. net. 

A clear description of the principles and practice 
of Company Accounting, illustrated by numerous 
examples which will help the reader, be he a Student or 
the secretary of a company, to solve his problems. 
Students who are preparing for the examinations of the 
Institute of Chee Accountants, or of the Society 
of Incorporated Auditors and Accountants, will find 
the series of questions and answers of particular value. 


FICTION. 
CrarKson (Ormand) Arizona Guns. Ward, 


Lock. 34s. 6d. net. 

When Ross Raborn joined up with the Orriss 
outfit it was taken for granted that he was “on the 
dodge.” It came as a surprise to everyone concerned 
when he calmly announced that he was simply there to 
look for a certain man, who he had hoped would be 
with them, but since he was not, he was quitting. His 
subsequent adventures, looking for the missing man, are 
truly thrilling in the approved WeStern tradition. 


CockBuRN (Jacqueline) The Gates of Jeru- 
salem. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is almost more than a novel, if such an 
expression can be used to convey the impression that 
it is a piéture of the moving, many-coloured lives of 
the people who have passed in and out and to and fro 
through the nine gates of Jerusalem and its many- 
peopled Streets. A piéture of varied nationalities 
meeting as one, and bound by incident and plot into a 
fascinating Story. 

Dickson (Henry) One Man’s Holiday. Faber. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A romantic trip to Greece. Harry Parker leaves 
one kind of work for another and, during the break, 
vows he will fulfil his dearest wish of seeing Greece 
before he dies. What happens there makes good read- 
ing. Romance appears in the shape of Marietta, and the 
end is quite idyllic. 

Downinc (Todd) Murder on the Tropic. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Murder, not of one but of several guests at the 
lonely Mexican house. The story is worked out quite 


A Fascinating New Book 


PENCIL PORTRAITS 
CONCERT CELEBRITIES 


By HILDA WIENER 


Here is an absorbing book for the concert 
goer and the music lover. it portrays in a remark- 
able collection of pencil drawings the spirit of the 
concert hall and the vivid personalities of many of 
its most famous figures. Graceful descriptive 
biographies by Mr. D. Millar Craig add a further 
interest to a book that will prove a source of 


lasting pleasure. 
Demy 4to 25s. net 211 pp. 
Full details post free from 


PITMAN 


cleverly and gives the reader quite a puzzle before the 
solution is arrived at. 


Grszons (Stella) Roaring Tower, and other 
‘short Stories. Longmans, Gteen. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Very entertaining and full of bits of charaéter 
Study by the author Miss Linsey and recen’ 
noticed in these columns. “‘ When the Bough Breaks” 
contains a clever hint to young married couples. 


GooLDEN (Barbara) The Wind My Posthorse. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


This novel is full of sarcasm and wit, aimed chiefly 
against the profession of letters. A publisher, a jour- 
nalist, a dramatist and other literary adventurers colle& 
round a certain Lady Trumbles who is said to have a 
past, which all of them wish to commercialise. 


Harvie (J. J.) The Bridle Track. Australia, 
Angus & Robertson. (London, Australian 
Book Co.). 6s. net. 

Lancelot Atherton Muir is the pretentious name of 

this young Australian hero of the sheep lands. As a 

new chum he is called Bill and goes through some 

gruelling experiences. Ten years, however, make a 
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fine horseman of the raw youngster. Then comes his 
Elaine and Lancelot finds out something of his family 
history. 

Harriss (R. P.) The Foxes. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

It has been our cugtom to imagine fox-hunti 
to be an entirely English sport and as such to guard it 
jealously, and to view with suspicion and contempt the 
efforts of foreigners to take part in it or to appreciate it. 
Here is a book written by a young American from South 
Carolina, which shows t the traditions of fox- 
hunting can and do flourish outside England. The 
impressions of the old broken-down eState in the 
South, of the lazy negro servants of the old sportsman, 
whom they know as the Captain, and above all the 
impressions of the hunts, are as different as possible from 
the average English hunting Story, but they breathe 
the same spirit, and are in the same tradition. 

Kaye (Louis) Darkened Camps. Wright & 
Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 

Australian stories are in vogue at the present time 
and here is a good sound one, in which John Kemble 
fights the O’Malley gang of outlaws. The centre of 
the struggle is the town of Tete and the happenings 
follow sharp and swift. A novel which should find 
a high lev el amongst others of its kind. 


Lap.ineE (Robert) A Devil in Downing Street. 
Jenkins. d. net. 

A thriller indeed. Bombs in the London Streets, 
murder in Downing Street. But luckily J. A. Remington 
is capable of dealing with the position and he gets the 
mySterious Rhodi. 


Lawson (Will) When Cobb & Co. was King. 
Australia, Angus & Robertson. (London, 
Australian Book Co.). 6s. net. 

Buster White is a typical Australian hero of the 
t Coaching Company, Cobb & Co. What he 

, we not know about horses is not worth knowing. 

As a lad he works for a rotter called Farens, and rescues 

the latter’s charming young wife, Olive. Bushrangers 

play a part in Buster's adventures and the love interest 
centres round a charming girl called Mary Lester. 


Leyron (Patrick) Haunted Abbey. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Another semi-occult story based on an Abbot's 
Curse. Not quite up to Mr. Leyton’s usual standard. 
(Patrick) Helen Spenser. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

A simple story of Irish folk but told in the author’s 
poetic style which has endeared him to so many readers. 
MARSHALL (James) Vanishing Herds. Ward, 

Lock. 35. 6d. net. 

Toby Lane, the hero of this exciting boy’s book, 
is Deputy Marshal in the U.S. He has his work cut out 
to catch the cow rustlers who are devastating the neigh- 
bourhood. Only powers of deteétion, pluck and 
Straight shooting bring him success, and the reward 
comes in the person of Ellie Bishop. 
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MARSHALL (May) Nothing Ever Pee 
— (Woman’s Magazine Office). 7s. 6@ 


"Philipps bose wit For 
years and years it offered her nothing but a wearisome 
daily routine. Uncle Joe turns up and things begia gs 
take on a livelier aspeét. Hey! presto! after troubles 
and disappointments things come right. 


Mowery (W. B.) Paradise Trail. Methugm 
* 7s. 6d. net. 
Gary Frazier is suspe&ted of ho up a mail 
van and flees from his home town to Saghel ja, a 
city in British Columbia. Here he finds an asyl a 
old Nat Higgins who is prospecting for gold anda 
after hidden treasure. Adventure is piled upon adventuamy 
but love and pluck win through. 
PeatrigE (Louise Redfield) Grand Portage 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author has written some fine novels, 
them, “ Wife to Caliban.’ Her latest is very 
telling as it does of one of those puritanical Amerignm 
families who have great pride of home and race. Lagi 
widow of one of the sons, takes her little girl, Ami 
to live at Grand Portage and finds herself overwhelaal 
by the Honeywell atmosphere. She escapes at the Gi 
opportunity and goes to the Riviera with Amie, Wip 
disapproves of the kind of life her mother choosesag 
live. She has vivid recolleétions of Grand Portage anal 
her cousin Greg. When the latter’s wife goes of & 
Nevada, Amie gets a chance of true happiness. 


JUVENILE, 


(Rupert Sargent) The Sea Scouts 
Birch-Bark Island. Illus. Lippincott. 7s,6@ 
net. 

The fascination of the Far North never palls ama 
this adventure Story among icebergs, Eskimos, whalem 
seals, and far-flung islands is one of the author's Bam 
efforts in this line. There is a map of the route taken 
the Steamship “ Dunrobin on which the three 
scouts embark on a fur-trading voyage betwaam 
Labrador and Hudson Bay Company posts. A 
circle of boy readers will revel in the exciting. 
periences of their friends Skeeter, Chapin and Loom 


Summer Schools 


Tue Eighth Annual Summer School @ 
Librarianship, arranged by the Library Assam 
ciation in co-operation with the University 
Birmingham and the Birmingham Pum 
Libraries Committee, will be held in Biemaag 
ham from August 16th to 28th, 1937. 

A Summer School of Library Practice 
been arranged by the Scottish Library ARR 
ciation and will take place at Newbattle AbEay 
College from June 18th to 26th, 1937. 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 


In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands 4 
the ion of pad dealers 
names. au co-operation of museums bringing 
the available facts. 
Mallet’s Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 
means minutes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 
Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
EDITED BY 


CAROLYN F. ULRICH 
Curer, Perropicats Division, New York Pustiic LIprRary. 


titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in 
found in American collections. Sey not 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourts Eprrion. 


an introduction to knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers. It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 
i etc. British, Russian, French and other Con- 


handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the R. R. Bowker Co., New York. 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 
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3 This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 7 
= of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection Pe 
. of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected za 
3 tinental authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological orden 4 
FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS a 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
A 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 


PORTWAY, BATH. 


BOOKBINDERS 
AND 


BOOKSELLERS 
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